THE  EXERCISE 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  G.  D.  Henderson,  D.Litt.,  D.D. 

I quote  in  full  the  relevant  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline. 

“ To  the  end  that  the  Church  of  God  may  have  a trial  of  men’s  know- 
ledge, judgments,  graces  and  utterances  ; and  also,  that  such  as  somewhat 
have  profited  in  God’s  word  may  from  time  to  time  grow  to  more  full 
perfection  to  serve  the  Church  as  necessity  shall  require  ; it  is  most 
expedient  that  in  every  town  where  schools  and  repair  of  learned  men 
are  that  there  be  one  certain  day  every  week  appointed  to  that  exercise 
which  St.  Paul  calleth  prophesying  ; the  order  whereof  is  expressed  by 
him  in  these  words  : ‘ Let  two  or  three  prophets  speak  ; and  let  the  rest 
judge  ; but  if  anything  be  revealed  to  him  that  sitteth  by,  let  the  former 
keep  silence  ; for  ye  may  one  by  one  all  prophesy,  that  all  may  leam 
and  all  may  receive  consolation.  And  the  spirits,  that  is  the  judgments, 
of  the  prophets  are  subject  to  the  prophets.’  From  which  words  of  the 
Apostle,  it  is  evident  that  in  Corinth  when  the  Church  did  assemble  for 
that  purpose,  some  place  of  Scripture  was  read  ; upon  the  which  first 
one  gave  his  judgment  to  the  instruction  and  consolation  of  the  auditors  ; 
after  whom  did  one  other  either  confirm  what  the  former  had  said,  or 
did  add  what  he  had  omitted,  or  did  gently  correct  or  explain  more  properly 
where  the  whole  verity  was  not  revealed  to  the  former.  And  in  case 
some  things  were  hid  from  the  one  and  from  the  other,  liberty  was  given 
to  the  third  to  speak  his  judgment  for  edification  of  the  Church.  Above 
which  number  of  three  (as  appears)  they  passed  not,  for  avoiding  of 
confusion. 

“ These  Exercises  we  say  are  things  most  necessary  for  the  Church 
of  God  this  day  in  Scotland  ; for  thereby  (as  said  is)  shall  the  Church 
have  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  graces,  gifts,  and  utterances  of 
every  man  within  their  own  body  ; the  simple,  and  such  as  have  somewhat 
profited,  shall  be  encouraged  daily  to  study  and  proceed  in  knowledge  ; 
the  Church  shall  be  edified  (for  this  Exercise  must  be  patent  to  such  as 
list  to  hear  and  learn)  ; and  every  man  shall  have  liberty  to  utter  and 
declare  his  mind  and  knowledge  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  the 
Church. 

“ But  lest  that  from  a profitable  Exercise  might  arise  debate  and 
strife,  curious,  peregrine  and  unprofitable  questions  are  to  be  avoided. 
All  interpretation  disagreeing  from  the  principles  of  our  faith,  repugnant 
to  charity,  or  that  stands  in  plain  contradiction  to  any  other  manifest 
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place  of  Scripture,  is  to  be  rejected.  The  interpreter  in  that  exercise 
may  not  take  to  himself  the  liberty  of  a public  preacher,  yea,  although 
he  be  a minister  appointed  ; but  he  must  bind  himself  to  his  text  that 
he  enter  not  by  digression  in  explaining  common  places.  He  may  use  no 
invective  in  that  exercise  unless  it  be  with  sobriety  in  confuting  heresies. 
In  exhortations  or  admonitions  he  must  be  short,  that  the  time  may  be 
spent  in  opening  of  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  that  place  ; in  fol- 
lowing the  fyle  and  dependence  of  the  text  and  in  observing  such  notes 
as  may  instruct  and  edify  the  auditor.  For  avoiding  of  contention  neither 
may  the  interpreter  nor  yet  any  of  the  assembly  move  any  question  in 
open  audience  whereto  himself  is  not  content  to  give  resolution  without 
reasoning  with  any  other  ; but  every  man  ought  to  speak  his  own  judg- 
ment to  the  edification  of  the  Church. 

“ If  any  be  noted  with  curiosity  or  bringing  in  any  strange  doctrine 
he  must  be  admonished  by  the  moderators,  the  ministers  and  the  elders 
immediately  after  that  the  interpretation  is  ended.  The  whole  members 
and  number  of  them  that  are  of  the  assembly  ought  to  convene  together 
where  examination  should  be  had  how  the  persons  that  did  interpret 
did  handle  and  convey  the  matter  ; they  themselves  being  removed  till 
every  man  have  given  his  censure  ; after  the  which,  the  persons  being 
called,  the  faults  (if  any  notable  be  found)  are  noted  and  the  person 
gently  admonished.  In  that  last  assembly  all  questions  and  doubts 
(if  any  arise)  should  be  resolved  without  contention. 

“ The  ministers  of  the  parish  churches  to  landward  adjacent  to  every 
chief  town,  and  the  readers  if  they  have  any  gift  of  interpretation,  within 
six  miles  must  assist  and  concur  to  those  that  prophesy  within  the  towns  ; 
to  the  end  that  they  themselves  may  either  learn  or  else  others  may 
leam  by  them.  And  moreover,  men  in  whom  are  supposed  any  gifts 
to  be,  must  be  charged  by  the  ministers  and  elders  to  join  themselves 
with  that  session  and  company  of  interpreters  to  the  end  that  the  Church 
may  judge  whether  they  be  able  to  serve  to  God’s  glory  and  to  the  profit 
of  the  Church  in  the  vocation  of  ministers  or  not.  And  if  any  be  dis- 
obedient and  not  willing  to  communicate  the  gifts  and  spiritual  graces  of 
God  with  their  brethren  after  sufficient  admonition,  discipline  must 
proceed  against  them  ; provided  that  the  civil  magistrate  concur  with 
the  judgment  and  election  of  the  Church.  For  no  man  may  be  permitted 
to  live  as  best  pleaseth  him  within  the  Church  of  God  ; but  every  man  must 
be  constrained  by  fraternal  admonition  and  correction  to  bestow  his 
labours  when  of  the  Church  they  are  required  to  the  edification  of  others. 
What  day  in  the  week  is  most  convenient  for  that  Exercise  and  what 
books  of  the  Scripture  shall  be  most  profitable  to  be  read  we  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  every  particular  Church,  we  mean  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
ministers  and  elders.” 
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Let  me  first  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  biblical  foundation 
is  suggested  by  Knox  for  the  proposed  institution  of  the  Exercise.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  Calvin,  who  tested 
his  reforms  by  the  rule  that  “ there  is  nothing  but  falsehood  in  all  that 
men  devise  apart  from  the  Word  of  God.” 

Knox  was  satisfied  that  there  was  biblical  warrant  for  the  Exercise. 
He  came,  however,  to  his  Bible  with  certain  expectations  and  his  reading 
of  it  was  affected  by  the  practical  problems  that  were  occupying  his 
mind.  Here  again  he  follows  Calvin.  Knox  was  led  to  look  for  biblical 
support  for  the  Exercise  since  it  was  an  institution  which  appealed  to 
him  as  in  line  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Priesthood  of  all  Believers  and  fitted 
in  with  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  superiority  of  reason  over  the  senses, 
all  that  was  connected  with  feeling  being  regarded  as  having  affinity 
with  the  body  and  our  lower  nature,  while  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual 
were  almost  identified.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  place  assigned  by 
Calvin  to  instruction,  to  the  exposition  of  the  word,  to  services  in  the 
vernacular,  to  preaching  in  connection  with  the  sacraments.  People  must 
understand  what  they  are  doing.  They  will  only  benefit  according  to 
their  faith  and  must  therefore  contribute  something  to  themselves  to 
acts  of  worship,  which  are  not  matters  of  magic  and  do  not  benefit 
ex  opere  operato.  People  must  consequently  be  taught  to  read  and  com- 
prehend their  Bibles,  and  so  attain  to  what  Calvin  puts  in  the  very  fore- 
front, “ knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves.” 

Knox  finds  what  he  wants  in  I Corinthians  xiv,  29  ff.  His  Geneva 
version  is  clearer  than  the  Authorised  version.  The  whole  passage  is 
made  very  plain  in  Moffatt’s  translation.  The  verses  are  quoted  in  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline  chapter  as  printed  above.  They  form  part 
of  a practical  discussion  which  reveals  St.  Paul's  commonsense,  and 
reminds  us  that  in  the  Apostolic  period  all  believers  were  encouraged  to 
exercise  such  spiritual  gifts  as  had  been  divinely  granted  them.  The 
" prophet  ” was  for  long  a type  well  known  in  the  Church,  as  Ignatius, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  and  the  Didache  show  us.  Montanism  was  the 
swansong  of  prophecy  as  far  as  the  Early  Church  was  concerned,  though 
it  has  appeared  frequently  since  in  Quakerism,  the  French  Prophets, 
Wesleyans,  Irvingites,  and  perhaps  the  Oxford  Group.  Knox  wras  not 
thinking  of  any  profoundly  inspired  messenger  of  the  Word.  He  was 
satisfied  that  if  a number  of  Christians  were  gathered  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  at  work  among  them  and  would  lead 
this  one  and  that  to  helpful  utterance.  And  so  he  accepted  this  passage 
as  the  basis  of  the  Exercise. 

Knox  expounds  the  passage,  interpreting  it  to  mean  that  at  the 
meeting  Scripture  is  read  ; someone  speaks  about  it ; then  a second 
speaker  “adds,”  confirming  or  correcting  or  further  explaining;  then 
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possibly  a third,  but  no  more  in  case  of  confusion.  He  advocates  such 
gatherings  to  bring  out  persons  with  special  gifts,  to  encourage  all  in 
scripture  study,  and  to  give  everybody  an  opportunity  of  declaring  his 
mind  and  sharing  his  knowledge.  The  speakers  are  " removed,”  and 
“censured”  — which  need  not  mean  adversely  criticised,  and 
“admonished”  as  may  be  thought  necessary,  and  then  discussion  of 
questions  and  doubts  follows.  The  meeting  is  to  be  once  a week  on  a 
week-day,  and  the  ministers  and  elders  will  select  the  passages  to  be 
treated.  Ministers,  elders  and  people  are  present.  The  meeting  is  in 
a town,  and  ministers  and  readers  from  adjacent  parishes  are  expected 
to  attend,  either  to  learn  or  to  assist.  Also  if  any  one  appear  specially 
gifted  Knox’s  idea  is  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  enter  the  ministry. 
That  laymen  may  take  part  seems  plain  from  this,  and  also  from  the  rule 
that  the  person  who  speaks  must  not  take  certain  liberties  even  though 
he  be  a minister. 

The  Exercise  thus  proposed  as  part  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1560  was  not,  however,  invented  by  Knox  himself.  He  was  a 
leader  who  showed  little  originality  in  theology,  worship  or  discipline 
matters.  He  was  not,  however,  without  a will  of  his  own,  and  exercised 
his  judgment  in  choosing  amongst  various  courses  open  to  him.  He 
found  French  experience  sometimes  more  helpful  than  Swiss,  or  John  a 
Lasco  more  helpful  than  either.  Neither  the  General  Assembly,  for 
example,  nor  the  Superintendent  came  to  Scotland  from  Geneva. 

Where  then  did  Knox  acquire  this  idea  ? We  go  first  to  his  English 
congregation  at  Geneva  (1556),  where  we  find  in  the  Form  of  Prayers  a 
paragraph  on  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  reads  : ‘ ' Every 
week  once,  the  “ Congregation  ” assemble  to  hear  some  place  of  the 
Scriptures  orderly  expounded.  At  which  time  it  is  lawful  for  every  man 
to  speak  or  enquire,  as  God  shall  move  his  heart,  and  the  text  minister 
occasion.”  This  paragraph  was  adopted  like  the  rest  of  this  Form  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Order  (Knox’s  Liturgy)  in  Scotland  in  1562. 

If  we  turn  to  Calvin  and  the  practice  of  his  Church  in  Geneva  we  find 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Ordinances  (1541)  : “It  will  be  expedient  that  all 
the  ministers,  in  order  to  conserve  purity  and  harmony  of  doctrine  among 
them,  shall  meet  together  on  an  appointed  day  in  the  week  to  discuss 
Scripture  and  none  shall  absent  himself  without  proper  excuse.”  Ministers 
in  the  surrounding  villages  must  also  attend  as  often  as  possible,  certainly 
once  a month.  These  meetings  took  place  at  Geneva  every  Friday  and 
were  called  the  Congregation  (congregationis  coetus).  The  1561  edition 
of  the  Ordinances  (which  may  reflect  the  custom  before  Knox  left  Geneva) 
add  that  the  ministers  are  to  take  turns  at  expounding  passages  of  the 
selected  book,  and  when  the  preachers  have  retired  the  company  apply 
themselves  to  “ censure  ” and  “ admonition.” 
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The  Roman  Vergerius  visited  Geneva  in  Calvin’s  time  and  describes 
the  “ Congregation  ” as  he  saw  it  himself.  He  says  plainly  that  many  of 
the  citizens  attended.  One  minister  expounded,  another  followed  ; and 
then  all  the  “ members  ” of  the  assembly  might  make  observations.  It 
is  not  plain  who  are  meant  by  “ members.”  He  adds  that  the  meeting 
was  an  imitation  of  the  custom  of  the  Church  of  Corinth  as  mentioned  by 
Paul,  and  it  would  seem  likely  that  this  comparison  was  not  his  own  idea, 
but  what  he  gathered  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Reformer.  Here  we  are 
clearly  very  close  to  Knox’s  practice. 

How  far  did  the  people  come  into  the  discussion  ? The  gathering  at 
Corinth  was  clearly  open  to  all  alike.  Knox  professes  that  every  one 
should  have  liberty  to  speak.  H.  H.  Kuyper  is  of  opinion  that  at  Geneva 
laymen  were  not  permitted  to  enter  into  the  discussion.  He  takes  as 
evidence  the  case  of  Bolsec  in  1551.  Among  the  charges  made  against 
Bolsec  was  that  he  had  “ presumptuously,  rashly  and  contrary  to  all 
order  risen  in  the  sacred  congregation  accustomed  to  be  held  in  the  city 
every  Friday  morning  by  the  local  ministers.”  Bolsec’s  sentence  says  : 
that  he  ‘ ‘ very  audaciously  rose  in  the  sacred  congregation  of  our  ministers 
and  there  proposed  opinions  that  were  false  and  contrary  to  the  sacred 
scriptures  and  the  pure  evangelical  religion.”  This  does  not  seem  to  me 
conclusive.  If  we  take  the  minutes  of  the  Venerable  Company  itself  we 
find  it  recorded  that  on  16th  October  a minister  expounded  a passage  in 
St.  John  viii,  that  another  “added”  (adjointe),  and  that  then  Bolsec 
put  forward  his  views  which  called  forth  a long  controversial  response 
from  Calvin  and  led  to  Bolsec’s  arrest  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  objection  taken  is  to  heresy,  and  that  if  his  opinions 
had  been  orthodox  his  speaking  would  not  have  caused  trouble.  At  the 
same  time  one  can  see  that  the  meeting  was  at  least  primarily  a meeting 
of  ministers  at  which  others  were  present,  and  not  an  entirely  open  dis- 
cussion meeting  or  a meeting  at  which  everyone  was  positively  encouraged 
to  bring  forward  points. 

I am  stressing  this  question  because  I wish  to  note  the  tendency 
which  so  early  entered  into  the  Reformed  practice  of  practically  abandon- 
ing the  original  emphasis  on  the  priesthood  of  believers  in  this  matter  of 
exposition  of  scripture  and  insisting  upon  educated  ministers  alone 
undertaking  this  work.  The  Reformers  all  found  themselves  faced  with 
the  serious  challenge  of  Anabaptism.  The  Anabaptists  made  a great 
deal  of  I Corinthians  xiv,  29,  and  what  was  there  said  about  prophets. 

Anabaptism  is  a name  which  covers  a multitude  of  opinions  and 
practices,  religious,  political  and  social.  The  Anabaptist  was  feared  and 
hated  and  widely  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  human  society.  Tennyson 
speaks  of  " that  world-hated,  world  hating  beast,  a haggard  anabaptist.” 
He  might  be  a communist,  a polygamist,  a millenarian,  a Unitarian  ; 
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though  on  the  other  hand  he  might  be  humble,  devout,  peaceable,  irre- 
proachable. But  for  the  moment  vve  are  interested  in  the  movement 
simply  for  its  “ prophetic  ” view  of  the  ministry.  All  such  sects  would 
draw  only  the  line  between,  on  the  one  side,  the  converted,  the  believing, 
the  baptised,  and  on  the  other  side  the  remainder  of  mankind.  Believers 
may  be  led  of  the  spirit  to  preach  or  expound  scripture,  and  the  anabaptist 
regarded  himself  as  well  able  to  interpret  and  to  prophesy.  One  claimed 
to  be  a reincarnation  of  Enoch.  Indeed  many  of  them  were  prepared  to 
admit  new  and  direct  revelations  apart  altogether  from  Scripture.  This 
doctrine  of  the  inner  light  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  Church  as  a whole. 
The  Church  has  insisted  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  to  give  new 
revelation,  but  to  interpret  the  one,  only  and  final  revelation  which  came 
through  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  main  point  is  the  discounting  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  Bible  of  anything  in  the  way  of  training  in  languages  or 
theology  and  the  belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  such  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  any  converted  Christian  might  feel  himself  to  possess.  In 
practice  this  might  well  lead  to  subjectivism,  confusion,  anarchy,  and  to 
every  extreme  of  absurdity  in  doctrine.  The  wildest  Anabaptist  teaching 
was  often  conscientiously  based  on  Scripture. 

One  can  understand  the  alarm  of  the  Reformers  at  any  such  move- 
ment, and  their  hostility  to  it,  especially  since  the  Romanist  looked  on 
Anabaptism  in  some  of  its  more  revolutionary  forms  as  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  Reformation  with  its  insistence  on  liberty,  individuality,  the  Bible 
in  the  vernacular,  a breaking  down  of  the  partition  between  clerical  and 
lay.  Luther,  Calvin  and  Zwingli  all  loudly  disclaimed  any  connection 
with  these  inconvenient  people.  Calvin  held  to  the  view  that  prophecy 
was  munus  extraor  dinar  turn,  and  ceased  with  the  apostolic  age  ; he  was 
thinking  of  the  prophet  as  one  who  brought  new  revelation,  but  he 
allowed  the  thought  to  cover  also  modem  would-be  expositors  of  scripture. 

In  1525  Zwingli  at  Zurich  wrote  on  the  Office  of  the  Preacher  dis- 
sociating himself  from  Anabaptist  ideas  of  the  prophet,  ideas  strongly 
repugnant  to  this  friend  of  Erasmus,  this  humanist,  this  rationalist.  He 
tried  to  identify  the  New  Testament  prophets  with  the  “ teachers  " of 
Acts  xiii,  1.  Zwingli  was  convinced  of  the  need  of  careful  exegesis  from 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  and  believed  in  a thorough  training  for 
all  preachers.  The  complete  scholar  was  Zwingli’s  “ prophet.”  He  had 
quite  an  elaborate  course  of  group  meetings  on  this  basis.  In  connection 
with  this  there  was  a vernacular  exposition  of  the  passage  under  examina- 
tion given  on  a week  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  thereafter  it 
was  permissible  for  ordinary  persons  to  bring  forward  criticism  or  even 
to  add  something  new.  But  the  expected  attitude  of  the  people  was  one 
of  reverent  acceptance  of  the  teaching  offered. 

We  turn  to  John  k Lasco  and  his  London  congregation  of  Continental 
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Protestant  refugees  (1550).  Every  Thursday  morning  there  was 
“ prophesying.”  A sermon  was  delivered  by  a minister,  and  the  elders 
and  certain  qualified  individual  members  were  encouraged  to  bring 
forward  points  not  correctly  or  not  sufficiently  explained  in  the  exposition, 
and  the  preacher  replied.  The  humbler  members  could  have  their  diffi- 
culties brought  up  through  the  leaders  of  the  congregation.  A Lasco 
also  for  a time  arranged  for  something  resembling  the  careful  study  of 
Scripture  in  the  original  tongues  which  Zwingli  advocated.  Van  Schelven 
regards  a Lasco ’s  prophesyings  as  copied  from  Zurich.  H.  H.  Kuyper, 
on  the  other  hand,  finds  Lasco  much  more  under  the  influence  of  Calvin 
and  his  Geneva  “congregations.”  Miss  J.  G.  Macgregor  considers  that 
Knox’s  Exercises  were  closely  related  to  the  prophesyings  of  k Lasco 
rather  than  to  the  congregations  of  Calvin.  In  the  case  of  a Lasco  she 
says  : ‘ ‘ the  whole  congregation  were  expected  to  attend  weekly  and  all 
were  eligible  to  contribute  to  the  discussion.”  I think  that  she  is  inclined 
to  exaggerate  the  democratic  element  in  k Lasco 's  church,  at  least  as  far 
as  practice  is  concerned.  Indeed  all  the  schemes  seem  to  have  worked 
out  much  the  same,  and  though  the  people  had  certain  rights  at  Zurich, 
Geneva,  London  and  Edinburgh,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
meetings  all  developed  into  ministerial  exercises  at  which  the  people 
might  be  present.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Knox  was  acquainted  with 
a Lasco,  but  he  quotes  from  his  writings  and  had  reasonable  opportunity 
of  making  himself  familiar  with  the  organisation  of  his  church  before 
the  accession  of  Mary  drove  Knox  out  of  England.  Possibly  Knox  was 
aware  of  the  use  of  prophesyings  before  he  saw  them  steadily  at  work 
in  Geneva. 

We  may  note  that  in  France  the  Discipline  or  Book  of  Order  (1559), 
which  is  under  clear  Geneva  influence,  though  it  has  points  of  originality 
as  being  an  Order  for  a nation  and  not  merely  for  a city,  states  that  at 
meetings  of  Colloquies  (corresponding  to  the  later  Scots  Presbyteries) 
" the  ministers,  each  in  turn,  shall  expound  the  word  of  God,  so  that  each 
may  show  how  he  practises  the  study  of  the  scripture,  and  the  method 
and  manner  of  treating  the  same.”  These  meetings,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  held  only  quarterly  or  at  least  only  occasionally,  and  one  finds 
no  reference  to  any  part  to  be  taken  by  ordinary  church  members.  In 
1578  the  National  Synod  enacted  that  “Colloquies  shall  resume  their 
disused  exercise  of  propositions  on  the  Word  of  God,  as  they  were  formerly 
handled  to  their  very  great  profit  and  edification,  that  so  the  ministers 
may  better  know  their  duty  and  grow  in  the  study  and  understanding 
of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  be  more  methodical  in  their  sermons  and 
Divinity  discourses.”  Various  other  National  Synod  minutes  (1594,  1596, 
3603,  etc.)  refer  to  the  continuance  of  these  prophesyings  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Colloquies. 
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In  Holland  the  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  hold  until  in  another 
connection  it  was  introduced  by  Labadie  in  the  17th  century. 

In  England  we  hear  of  “ exercises  or  prophesyings  ” among  the  early 
puritans.  From  1571  to  1574  such  meetings  were  held  at  Southampton 
with  the  encouragement  of  Archbishop  Grindal.  So  highly  did  he  value 
this  institution  that  he  refused  to  obey  Queen  Elizabeth  when  she  ordered 
him  to  have  them  stopped,  and  his  refusal  was  one  reason  for  his  loss  of 
his  position.  Strype,  in  his  life  of  Grindal,  describes  these  gatherings  : 
" an  exercise  of  the  best  learned  of  the  ministers  both  of  the  town  and 
country  for  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  manner 
was  this.  Certain  of  the  ministers  who  were  appointed  (discoursing  one 
after  the  other)  handled  some  text  (given  as  it  seems  by  the  bishop) 
opening  the  same  plainly  and  briefly  before  the  people.  And  all  to  be 
despatched  by  eleven  of  the  clock.  Then  (the  congregation  dismissed) 
the  ministers  did  withdraw  into  some  convenient  place,  and  there  con- 
ferred among  themselves  as  well  touching  doctrine  as  good  life  and 
manners  and  other  orders  meet  for  them  to  observe.”  The  first  speaker 
had  expounded  the  text,  confuting  any  false  or  unsound  expositions. 
“ He  who  spake  after  had  liberty  to  touch  at  what  the  first  speaker 
omitted,  either  in  his  explanation  or  confutation.”  The  Exercise  was  not 
to  last  longer  than  two  hours,  the  first  speaker  confining  himself  to  £ of 
an  hour  ; the  second  and  third  not  to  exceed  £ each  ; and  a conclusion 
to  be  made  by  " one  of  the  moderators.”  Afterwards  the  speakers  were 
censured  by  the  learned  brethren  present,  and  doubts  and  questions 
might  be  raised,  the  people  being  clearly  not  present  at  this  stage. 
Cartwright  believed  that  English  preaching  could  be  greatly  improved  by 
“ exercises  or  prophesyings.”  It  was  to  educate  the  ministers  that  they 
were  encouraged  in  England.  In  1576,  however,  we  read  of  twenty 
“ exercises  ” in  Norwich  : these  could  not  all  be  gatherings  of  ministers, 
and  may  have  been  rather  more  like  prayer  meetings  or  even  Anabaptist 
prophesyings. 


* * * 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline  prepared  by  Knox  and  his  small  group  of 
assistants  was  ready  in  1560,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Church,  but  not 
by  the  State.  Such  of  its  provisions  as  could  be  carried  into  effect  apart 
from  the  State  became  the  practice  of  the  Church  until  superseded  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  in  1581  and  more  definitely 
under  Parliament  in  1592. 

The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  does  not  mention  the  Exercise.  The 
Exercise  was,  however,  in  existence  and  was  being  used  for  the  better 
instruction  of  ministers,  the  people  being  present  during  part  of  the 
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proceedings,  but  apparently  in  practice  taking  no  share  save  as  hearers. 
Naturally  from  the  Church  records  we  hear  rather  of  breaches  of  the 
regulations  than  of  the  routine  performance  of  them.  At  the  Assembly 
of  1565  complaint  is  made  regarding  two  ministers  for  not  repairing  to  the 
“exercise  of  prophesying.”  The  superintendent  of  Fife  is  accused  in 
1573  of  letting  the  Exercise  of  St.  Andrews  decay.  Next  year  attention 
is  again  drawn  to  the  neglect  of  the  Exercise  in  Fife  and  elsewhere  ; and  in 
1575  it  is  noted  that  no  exercise  is  observed  at  Dunkeld.  The  following 
Assembly  took  the  matter  seriously,  and  passed  a new  Act  stating  that 
“ the  dishaunting  and  intermission  of  exercise  almost  everywhere  is 
greatly  lamented,  and  as  the  chief  reason  thereof  is  for  lack  of  penalty 
and  punishment  of  such  as  either  should  prophesy  themselves  or  occupy 
the  second  place  of  addition.”  All  ministers  are  commanded  to  attend 
the  exercise  and  penalties  for  absence  are  imposed.  The  trouble  con- 
tinued, and  one  infers  that  while  the  exercise  was  undoubtedly  helpful  it 
was  looked  upon  rather  as  a matter  of  duty  than  as  one  of  pleasure. 

A very  important  new  departure  in  Church  government  was  fore- 
shadowed at  the  Assembly  of  15 77  when  a committee  brought  forward 
the  proposals  presently  embodied  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline. 

In  the  later  16th  century  Scotland  was  faced  with  a problem  of 
administration  and  jurisdiction.  Under  Knox  the  Church  was  guided  by 
ministers,  elders  and  deacons,  kirk-sessions,  synods  and  general  assemblies, 
with  in  addition  readers,  exhorters  and  superintendents.  Readers  and 
exhorters  were  admittedly  temporary,  and  intended  for  a transition 
period  until  all  churches  could  be  provided  with  qualified  ministers. 
The  intention  with  regard  to  the  office  of  superintendent  is  not  so  easy 
to  determine.  Some  of  the  superintendent’s  work  was  certainly  of  a 
temporary  character  : missionary  preaching  in  places  where  preaching 
was  not  available,  and  planting  of  churches  including  arrangements 
about  minister,  buildings,  stipend,  etc.  Visitation  of  parishes  was  done 
by  superintendents  (or  commissioners  or  visitors,  for  a full  number  of 
superintendents  was  for  financial  reasons  never  appointed)  ; and  this 
proved  a constant  necessity,  and  to  this  extent  it  was  plain  that  the  church 
required  permanently  some  authoritative  office  such  as  that  of  the  superin- 
tendent. In  the  smaller  matter  of  the  discipline  of  ministers  it  was  also 
found  desirable  to  have  someone  who  could  be  the  direct  agent  of  the 
church  as  a whole  and  of  the  General  Assembly.  Assemblies  and  Synods 
were  bodies  which  met  only  twice  yearly,  and  had  practically  no  machinery 
for  action  between  meetings.  And  there  was  need  for  someone  who 
could  authoritatively  represent  the  church  in  relation  to  government 
and  watch  over  its  interests.  The  office  had  justified  itself,  and  that 
not  merely  as  an  emergency  arrangement. 
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Certain  parties  thought  that  the  obvious  solution  was  Episcopacy. 
One  objection,  however,  was  that  to  introduce  bishops  was  to  restore 
the  whole  spiritual  hierarchy  with  its  various  orders  and  offices  and  with 
its  implication  of  that  sharp  cleavage  between  clergy  and  laity  which 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  pre-Reformation  church  explicitly  and 
specially  rejected  at  the  Reformation.  The  other  objection  was  equally 
important.  Bishops  meant  state  control.  It  was  the  state  that  wanted 
bishops  rather  than  the  church. 

The  church  was  tempted  to  fall  in  with  the  demand,  because  some 
office  was  necessary  to  administration  and  discipline,  and  for  the  inter- 
mediary duty  between  church  and  state  ; because  it  was  hoped  that  a 
bishop  in  practice  might  be  merely  a superintendent  under  another  name, 
and  might  be  kept  subject  to  the  courts  of  the  church  ; and  because, 
while  no  money  was  available  to  pay  superintendents,  the  state  would 
make  little  trouble  about  discovering  ways  of  financing  bishops  from 
church  funds  in  its  possession.  It  was  on  such  grounds  that  the  Tulchan 
bishops  of  Morton  and  the  nominal  bishops  of  James  before  1610  were 
appointed.  The  compromise  was  definitely  not  a success.  The  right  kind 
of  man  was  not  under  such  conditions  forthcoming.  The  occupants  of 
the  new  office  did  not  win  the  confidence  of  either  church  or  state. 

Another  solution  of  the  problem  strongly  appealed  to  these  who 
most  heartily  dreaded  the  possibilities  concealed  under  the  modest 
Episcopacy  that  was  being  put  forward.  This  new  solution  was  the 
Presbytery.  Such  an  institution  had  not  been  necessary  at  Geneva 
where  the  Consistory  and  the  Venerable  Company  along  with  the  dominat- 
ing Calvin  or  Beza  were  sufficient  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  the  very 
limited  area  and  small  population.  But  the  French  had  invented  the 
Colloquy  in  1559,  a body  intermediate  between  the  particular  session  or 
consistory  and  the  provincial  synod,  above  which  there  was  the  national 
synod  as  supreme  court.  Holland  followed  France  ; and  there  the 
“ classis  ” stood  between  consistory  and  synod. 

Andrew  Melville  had  returned  to  Scotland  in  1574  after  many  years 
in  France  and  Switzerland  ; and  he  became  immediately  the  leader  of 
the  anti-episcopal  party.  Other  Scots  of  the  period  were  well  acquainted 
with  French  practice.  Gradually  the  idea  of  the  Presbytery  came  into 
favour.  This  word  Presbytery  was  known  in  England,  but  was  there 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  Kirk-session,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  institute  a higher  court  the  French  word  Colloquy,  or  its  English 
synonym,  Conference,  was  employed. 

The  document  produced  to  the  Scots  Assembly  in  1577  was  vague  in 
some  of  its  expressions,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  its  authors  were  not  very 
clear  about  this  matter  of  the  Presbytery.  The  word  Presbytery  is 
twice  used  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  but  without  distinction 
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from  eldership,  and  in  a way  which  leaves  it  far  from  clear  what  the  two 
terms  mean.  The  Assembly  of  1578  made  a plain  difference  between 
“particular  elderships”  and  “presbyteries”;  and  the  Assembly  of 
1579  has  the  expression,  “ particular  presbytery.” 

The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  mentions  four  types  of  church  assembly 
— ecumenical,  national,  provincial,  and  “ of  particular  kirks  and  congre- 
gations one  or  more.”  This  last  phrase  may  cover  under  the  term 
“ eldership  ” (1)  the  kirk  session  of  one  congregation;  (2)  the  body  that 
later  was  known  as  the  general  session  in  large  towns  such  as  Glasgow  or 
Aberdeen  where  there  were  several  ministers  and  churches,  but  only  one 
session  as  we  still  find  in  Holland  ; (3)  a grouping  of  ministers  and  repre- 
sentative elders  from  a number  of  contiguous  parishes,  for,  says  the 
Book  of  Discipline,  “we  think  three  or  four,  more  or  fewer,  particular 
kirks  may  have  a common  eldership  to  them  all  to  judge  their  ecclesiastic 
causes.”  This  last  suggestion  may  have  been  due  to  a feeling  that  many 
country  congregations  could  not  produce  a session  of  their  own  ; but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  the  germ  of  the  presbytery  as  far  as  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline  is  concerned.  One  passage  envisages  the  presence  of  “ many 
pastors  and  elders  of  sufficient  ability  ” at  one  of  these  “ elderships.” 

In  1586  the  General  Assembly  states  the  functions  of  the  “presbytery” 
in  terms  which  are  quoted  practically  word  for  word  from  the  passage  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  regarding  the  “ particular  eldership  ” in 
this  last  sense. 

This  presbytery  was  intended  to  take  over  the  duties  of  Bishop  or 
Superintendent,  offering  by  its  weekly  meetings  the  element  of  continuity 
which  assembly  and  synod  lacked.  In  1580  the  Assembly  declared  : 
“ Anent  the  office  of  visitors  ; forasmuch  as  it  is  considered  by  the  kirk 
to  be  a corruption  and  to  sound  to  tyranny  that  such  kind  of  office  should 
stand  in  the  person  of  one  man,  which  should  flow  from  presbyteries,  and 
not  the  less  the  estate  of  time  and  lack  of  present  order  for  establishing 
and  constituting  of  presbyteries,  suffers  not  the  present  alteration  of 
visitors,”  etc.  But  a committee  is  appointed  “ to  devise  a platt  of  the 
presbyteries  ” and  report  to  next  assembly.  The  Assembly  of  1581 
decided  meantime  to  establish  presbyteries  at  thirteen  centres,  each  with 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  parishes.  It  was  some  years  before  presby- 
teries were  set  up  everywhere.  In  1586  special  commissioners  were  still 
l>eing  appointed  to  “ visit  ” the  ministers  within  the  presbyteries,  but 
in  1590  it  was  resolved  that  this  was  unnecessary  where  presbyteries  had 
been  “ well  and  sufficiently  constitute.”  The  anti-episcopal  party  were 
promulgators  of  this  new  court  of  administration  and  jurisdiction,  inter- 
mediate between  kirk-session  and  Synod.  In  1610  we  find  Archbishop 
Spottiswood  remarking  that  Presbyteries  could  not  be  abolished  till 
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bishops’  courts  were  set  up  in  their  room.  In  1592  Parliament  recognised 
Presbyteries. 

* * * 

Where  does  the  Exercise  come  into  this  story  ? It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  ; but  we  have  seen  that  it  was  continuing 
in  existence.  At  the  Assembly  of  1579  a question  was  raised  by  one  of 
the  Synods  regarding  ' ‘ erection  of  presbyteries  in  places  where  public 
exercise  is  used,  unto  the  time  the  policy  of  the  church  be  established 
by  law.”  The  Assembly  declared  " the  exercise  may  be  judged  a presby- 
tery.” The  French  Colloquy  had  both  the  function  of  an  exercise  and 
various  business  functions,  discipline  of  ministers,  local  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  appeals  from  consistories,  advice  to  consistories,  etc.  In 
Scotland  so  early  as  1563  we  find  it  on  record  that  commissioners  to 
appoint  kirks  had  all  the  authority  of  superintendents,  and  had  " the 
assistance  ” of  " learned  men  next  adjacent,  of  meetings  of  ministers  for 
the  exercise  of  prophecy,  of  synods,”  etc.  This  is  the  first  mention  of 
the  exercise  as  a body  which  might  take  part  in  ecclesiastical  business. 
In  1573  we  hear  of  a copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly  to  be  given  ‘‘  to 
every  exercise,”  so  that  again  the  exercise  is  being  used  for  other  than 
its  original  purpose  of  instructing  ministers  and  people  in  Scripture. 
In  1579  a matter  of  discipline  was  remitted  to  the  commissioner  for  the 
district  ‘‘with  the  assistance  of  the  brethren  of  his  exercise”:  an 
example  of  an  exercise  being  concerned  in  some  way  with  discipline. 

When  Presbyteries  were  established  they  absorbed  the  Exercises. 
They  consisted  apparently  of  much  the  same  people.  The  new  body 
like  the  old  met  once  a week,  at  least  in  the  early  days.  The  dual  body 
was  correctly  described  by  Row,  though  he  probably  reads  back  to  too 
early  a period.  According  to  him  about  twenty  ministers,  each  with  an 
elder,  met  every  week  on  an  appointed  day  ” ; at  which  time  some 
portion  of  holy  canonic  scripture  was  opened  up  and  expounded  by  one 
of  the  said  ministers,  and  another  minister  did  deliver  doctrines  and  uses 
upon  the  same  text,  and  sometimes  two  and  sometimes  three,  speaking 
by  course,  would  add  something,  either  doctrine  or  observations  or  uses, 
to  that  which  had  been  formerly  spoken,  which  was  called  the  exercise 
of  prophesying,  or,  in  ecliptic  expression,  the  exercise  of  the  ministers  ; 
after  which  exercise  all  matters  of  discipline  belonging  to  that  precinct 
or  bounds  were  handled.” 

This  continued  to  be  the  practice  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  all  through 
the  17th  and  into  the  18th  century.  In  1581  we  hear  from  St.  Andrews 
of  " the  general  ministry  convened  at  the  exercise.”  The  meetings  were 
open  to  the  public  ; but  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  attendance.  We  hear 
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of  the  bell  being  rung  for  the  exercise  at  St.  Andrews  in  1595  ; and  again 
in  1725  in  the  presbytery  of  Dunkeld  we  hear  of  the  bells  being  rung, 
and  then  “ the  congregation  being  convened  ” the  minister  delivered  the 
“ exercise  and  addition.”  At  Dundee  in  1680  we  read  how  “ the  exerciser 
was  in  his  gown  going  to  the  pulpit.”  James  Melville,  about  1570,  tells 
that  the  minister  at  the  exercise  spoke  for  “ the  space  of  an  hour.”  At 
St.  Andrews  in  1599  it  was  ordered  that  the  speaker  must  not  “ pass  his 
glass,”  that  is,  must  not  exceed  the  prescribed  time  by  his  half-hour  glass. 

In  1699  Thomas  Boston  tells  us  : “ After  my  entering  on  the  study 
of  the  exercise  with  a pretty  good  run,  the  wind  fell,  and  I was  left  to 
tug  and  row  in  it  and  in  the  addition  even  to  the  end.”  At  the  presbytery 
meeting  we  are  told  his  exercise  lasted  an  hour  and  a quarter,  and  the 
presbytery  stopped  him  half  through  his  addition.  Boston  also  tells  us 
that  though  in  his  notes  for  sermons  there  be  found  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  words,  he  did  not  actually  use  them  in  the  pulpit  ; but,  he  adds, 
“ in  sermons  indeed  coram  clero  as  presbyterial  exercises,  I used  all  freedom 
in  that  point.” 

Exactly  the  same  course  was  followed  both  in  presbyterian  and  episco- 
palian periods.  In  1610  we  hear  of  “ exercise  of  doctrine  to  be  continued 
weekly  amongst  the  ministers  at  the  times  of  their  accustomed  meetings.” 
In  1611  we  read  of  fines  for  those  failing  to  attend.  The  Glasgow  Assembly 
of  1638  renewed  injunctions  about  exercise  and  presbytery.  In  1662  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  pronounced  that  “ there  shall  be  within  the 
same  several  precincts  within  the  diocese  that  formerly  were,  meetings 
of  the  ministers  of  their  respective  bounds  for  exercise  of  their  gifts  as 
formerly.”  In  1610  James  I wished  to  do  away  with  the  presbytery, 
“ a word  which  he  could  not  hear  with  patience,”  and  such  a phrase  as 
“ ministers  within  the  bounds,”  or  “ the  brethren  of  the  exercise,”  was 
used  of  the  weekly  presbytery  meeting.  In  the  second  Episcopate  there 
was  some  attempt  to  avoid  the  word  presbytery  which  had  a presbyterian 
sound.  The  word  Exercise  was  occasionally  substituted.  Thus  we 
have  the  published  Records  of  the  Exercise  of  Alford,  which  are  simply 
presbytery  minutes.  They  begin  in  the  usual  form  ; for  example  : “Mr 
John  Mair  exercised  Romans  15,  6 and  was  approved  and  Mr  Andrew 
Abercrombie  ordained  to  exercise  on  the  ordinary  matter  of  exercise  at 
the  next  meeting.”  Then  follows  the  record  of  business  and  discipline. 

The  regular  procedure  in  1705  was  stated  to  the  General  Assembly 
thus  : " It’s  a part  of  the  work  of  the  presbytery  to  begin  every  meeting 
with  a sermon  by  one  or  two  of  the  brethren  appointed  by  the  former 
meeting  of  the  presbytery  for  that  effect  and  his  text  assigned  him  by 
the  presbytery,  which  is  called  a presbyterial  exercise.  The  half  of  the 
time  allowed  for  this  exercise  is  ordinarily  to  be  taken  up  in  the  explicatory 
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and  analytic  part  of  the  sermon,  and  in  answering  textual  and  critical 
questions  and  difficulties  ; the  other  half  of  the  time  allowed  is  to  be  taken 
up  in  raising  of  observations  and  doctrines  from  the  text,  one  of  which  at 
least  is  to  be  methodically  handled,  the  first  whereof  is  called  ' exercise  ’ 
and  the  other  ‘ addition.'  . . . After  the  exercise  is  over,  and  the  presby- 
tery meet  in  their  own  meeting  place,  and  the  meeting  constitute,  the 
censure  of  the  exercise  they  have  heard  useth  always  to  be  the  first  work 
of  the  presbytery.  After  the  censures  have  passed  round,  the  moderator 
may  ' resume  ’ the  whole,  to  the  admonishing  and  encouraging  of  the 
brother,  as  the  cause  requireth.  . . . The  presbyteries  are  for  these 
exercises  to  choose  some  portion  of  Scripture  and  proceed  orderly  from 
verse  to  verse.” 

There  was  an  occasional  tendency  to  drop  the  Exercise  when  business 
was  pressing.  We  find  presbyteries  reproved  by  Synods  on  this  account. 
Dunkeld  Presbytery,  in  1657,  was  instructed  to  take  care  that  they  had 
exercise  at  every  meeting,  and  if  necessary  to  meet  next  day  for  business. 
Half  a century  later  Boston  tells  us  that  presbytery  meetings  sometimes 
lasted  two  or  three  days. 

Occasionally  there  was  no  exercise  for  some  other  reason.  At  Strath- 
bogie  in  1650  we  read  : “ Mr  John  Reid  exercised,  1st  Cor.  4,  vv  1 & 2. 
No  addition,  in  respect  of  Mr  Robert  Irving  his  absence,”  and  some 
months  later  : “ There  was  no  exercise  this  day  in  respect  of  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Robert  Irving,  who  excused  himself  by  a letter  written  by  his 
son:in-law  in  his  name,  he  himself  not  being  able  by  reason  of  a heavy 
sickness.  Mr  George  Meldrum,  who  should  have  ‘ added,’  did  much 
in  his  discourse  to  supply  the  defect  of  exercise.”  The  text  on  this  date 
was  1st  Cor.  4,  v.  12  ; they  went  through  a book  of  scripture  verse  by 
verse.  At  Strathbogie  in  1647  there  is  an  entry  : “Mr  Alexander  was 
ordained  to  preach  before  the  presbytery  and  people  on  the  ordinary 
matter  of  the  exercises.  . . . Mr.  Alexander  taught  1st  Cor,  2,  v.  6 ; 
appro ven  as  an  orthodox  popular  preacher.”  By  this  date  presbyteries 
were  no  longer  meeting  weekly,  but  once  a fortnight,  or  even  only  once  a 
month.  Some  presbyteries  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  were  very 
exemplary  in  visiting  the  parishes  within  the  bounds.  The  presbytery 
meetings  in  the  summer  months  were  held  at  a different  place  each  time. 
The  congregation  met,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  took  the  “ exercise  ” 
and  showed  his  brethren  what  he  could  do.  Presbyterial  supervision  was 
a reality. 

We  come  across  ministers  in  trouble  for  not  taking  their  proper  share 
in  the  exercises.  At  times  not  simply  ordinary  passages  from  scripture, 
but  controversies  were  dealt  with.  The  presbyteries  of  Lothian  in  1581 
were  taking  up  specially  the  controversy  against  Rome.  The  Assembly 
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of  1638  recommended  that  " some  controverted  head  of  doctrine  be 
handled  in  the  presbytery  publicly  and  disputed  among  the  brethren 
every  first  presbytery  of  the  month.”  Sometimes  expectants  went  through 
part  of  their  trials  by  taking  the  exercise.  In  Strathbogie  minutes  in 
1644  we  read  : “Mr  George  Meldrum  ordained  to  exercise  the  next  day, 
and  he  of  his  own  accord  offered  to  take  the  addition  also  for  the  more 
facilitating  of  his  trials.”  In  the  later  17th  and  early  18th  century  it 
was  common  for  one  minister  to  take  both  exercise  and  addition. 

The  censuring  afterwards  was  no  mere  form.  Strathbogie  presbytery 
records  in  1650  : " Mr  Robert  Irving  taught,  Hosea  14,  vv.  1,  2,  and  3. 
The  said  Mr  Robert  Irving  being  removed  and  doctrine  censured,  the 
brethren  thought  him  lifeless  in  his  application  and  not  applying  himself 
to  the  times,  his  speech  somewhat  inarticulate.” 

The  Exercise,  at  least  in  its  proper  form,  seems  to  have  slowly  died 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Presbyteries  and  sessions  were 
both  much  slacker  at  this  period  than  formerly  ; but  no  party  appears 
to  have  done  anything  to  revive  the  exercise  later.  There  were  also 
now  more  books  and  commentaries  available  and  within  reach  of  ministers, 
so  that  perhaps  they  felt  themselves  less  in  need  of  the  instructional  part 
of  the  presbytery  meetings.  Previously  the  exercise  had  been  quite  as 
important  a feature  of  the  meetings  as  business  or  discipline. 

But  I wish  to  turn  back  for  a few  moments  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Exercise.  In  Geneva,  Zurich,  France,  Berne,  Lausanne,  London,  and 
not  less  in  Scotland  the  people  were  originally  meant  to  benefit  directly 
by  the  instruction  given  in  the  Exercise.  It  was  intended  that  difficulties 
and  problems  that  occurred  to  the  ordinary  member  might  at  least 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  be  brought  up  and  dealt  with.  But  it  is  evident 
that  from  an  early  date  the  people  had  in  fact  no  part  save  that  of  hearers, 
and  soon  the  meetings  consisted  practically  of  ministers  and  a few  elders, 
and  only  the  ministers  took  part.  There  is  obviously  little  here  of  St. 
Paul  and  1st  Corinthians  xiv,  29  ff , upon  which  the  Exercise  was  ostensibly 
founded  ; little  of  such  an  aspect  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  ; little 
of  the  breaking  down  of  the  partition  between  clergy  and  laity  ; certainly 
nothing  like  what  the  Anabaptist  would  have  desired  at  a prophesying. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation  there  were  opportunities  given 
to  ordinary  church  people  to  discuss  scripture.  Apart  from  the  Exercise 
we  hear  of  Zwingli  and  Bucer  encouraging  conventicles  or  fellowship 
gatherings  until  presently  Anabaptist  tendencies  alarmed  them.  Scotland 
was  not  behind  in  this  matter.  Everywhere  people  were  encouraged  to 
read  their  Bibles  for  themselves,  and  the  sermons  in  church  on  Sunday 
and  week-day,  and  the  lecture  which  Scotland  later  adopted  from  the 
English  puritans,  were  very  largely  expository.  Knowledge  was  insisted 
upon— knowledge  of  the  Creed,  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  Ten  Commandments. 
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Persons  might  not  be  communicants,  might  not  marry,  might  not  have 
their  children  baptised  unless  they  gave  evidence  of  this  knowledge. 
They  were  regularly  catechised  before  communion  in  church  or  in  their 
homes.  In  1597  it  was  decreed  by  assembly  that  every  pastor  have  a 
weekly  exercise  of  instruction  and  examination  of  a part  of  his  congrega- 
tion in  the  Catechism.  Boston  had  a weekly  meeting  for  catechising  in 
the  winter  evenings  at  his  manse  and  in  the  summer  at  the  church  in  the 
lunch  hour.  Calvin’s  catechism  was  at  first  in  use,  but  as  in  other  Reformed 
lands  many  catechisms  appeared,  and  we  find  Scots  using  Craig’s, 
Rutherfurd’s,  Vincent’s,  etc.  The  Shorter  Catechism  superseded  most. 
The  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  a compulsory  subject  with  the  students  of 
Aberdeen  University.  At  school  scholars  used  the  Bible  as  their  chief 
textbook,  and  catechism  was  an  important  subject.  Family  worship, 
including  scripture  reading,  was  encouraged  by  the  church.  " Family 
exercise,”  Boston  calls  it.  Notes  were  taken  of  sermons  in  church"; 
scholars  and  students  were  examined  on  those.  Families  discussed  the 
sermons  round  the  fire  on  Sunday  evenings. 

In  Scotland  fellowship  meetings  for  prayer  were  common.  These 
would  normally  be  placed  in  a different  category  from  the  exercise,  and 
a discussion  of  them  would  require  a paper  for  itself  ; but  we  may  remark 
that  there  was  a tendency  even  here  to  lay  emphasis  upon  instruction. 
Samuel  Rutherfurd  supported  what  in  his  day  were  called  conventicles, 
upholding  “ private  men’s  liberty  in  public  praying  and  expounding  of 
scripture.”  Baillie  tells  us  of  Scots  in  Ireland  who,  lacking  a minister, 
comforted  themselves  “with  prayer,  reading  and  other  exercises  of 
religion  ” ; and  later  in  Scotland  continued  these  " privy  exercises,”  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  ministers.  The  Assembly  of  1640  agreed  that 
‘ ‘ it  should  not  be  permitted  to  any  to  expound  scripture  to  people,  but 
only  ministers  and  expectants  approved  by  presbyteries.”  Praying 
societies  were  common  in  Covenanting  days  ; were  the  basis  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  which  sprang  from  the  organisation  of  the 
Societies  ; continued  to  flourish  widely  in  the  early  18th  century ; and 
were  often  the  nucleus  of  the  congregations  of  the  First  Secession.  Very 
numerous  praying  societies  are  recorded  in  connection  with  the  revival 
that  started  at  Cambuslang  in  1742  and  spread  to  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Bible  study  and  discussion  of  theology  often  entered  into  these 
meetings.  Sometimes  they  had  the  guidance  of  ministers,  but  often  they 
had  not.  We  hear  of  trouble  at  Greenlaw  in  1807  on  account  of  a dis- 
cussion that  arose  at  a fellowship  meeting  as  to  whether  Christ  as  mediator 
is  the  object  of  divine  worship.  In  prayer  meetings  elders  might  speak 
as  well  as  pray.  The  custom  of  the  Friday  Question  day  before  communion 
developed  in  the  18th  century  into  a real  problem  for  Synods  and  Assem- 
blies, for  in  Highland  districts  these  were  field  days  for  theological  en- 
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thusiasts  among  the  laymen,  and  were  felt  to  breed  " an  humour  of 
disputing.”  The  Question  Day  continues  in  some  places  to  this  day. 
The  “ men  ” in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  in  the  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries  were  also  laymen  who  indulged  in  Biblical  exegesis  and  theologi- 
cal discussion.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  one  hears  of  shoemakers  and 
weavers  and  such  like,  who  were  deep  in  metaphysical  theology,  and  who 
were  ready  to  notice  any  slip  or  omission  on  the  part  of  the  preacher. 
The  extremely  systematic  and  logical  nature  of  Calvinism  encouraged 
emphasis  on  theology  and  scripture  enquiry.  The  Westminster  Con- 
fession is  itself  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  detail  and  scholasticism. 
There  were  occasions  when  the  fellowship  and  religious  experience  and 
testimony  side  was  prominent  ; but  the  instructional  was  always  apt  to 
be  dominant  in  Scotland.  Our  country  has  made  little  contribution  to 
Devotional  literature. 

Plainly  the  instructional  side  was  not  reflected.  But  as  far  as  the 
people  were  concerned  the  Exercise  as  designed  by  Knox  may  be  said 
rapidly  to  have  fallen  out  of  use.  The  people  were  not  encouraged  to 
take  part.  Edward  Irving,  with  his  love  of  prophesying,  declared  : 

‘ ‘ I have  no  hestitation  in  saying  that  for  want  of  this  ordinance  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  been  more  grieved  and  quenched  than  by  almost  anything 
else  ; and  our  church  meetings,  from  being  for  edification  of  the  brethren 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  showing  himself  in  the  variously  gifted  persons,  have 
become  merely  places  for  preaching.” 

As  to  the  ministers,  the  need  for  the  exercise  as  a weekly  or  monthly 
encouragement  to  serious  Biblical  and  theological  study  has  not  dis- 
appeared. It  is  true  that  commentaries  are  now  plentiful  and  excellent, 
and  there  is  a sufficient  supply  of  theological  literature,  heavy  and  light ; 
but  no  one  will  claim  that  the  average  minister  takes  full  advantage  of 
this.  There  are  theological  clubs  here  and  there  and  possibly  also  study 
groups,  and  there  is  the  Easter  School  of  Theology  at  St.  Andrews  and 
the  post-graduate  school  at  New  College,  and  so  on.  But  ministers  seem 
to  be  generally  absorbed  in  practical  affairs.  They  seldom  hear  anyone 
preach  except  themselves.  Many  seem  to  have  the  vaguest  theology 
and  to  avoid  exposition  of  Scripture  and  serious  doctrine  in  their  sermons, 
and  content  themselves  with  pulpit  aids  and  ephemeral  religious  literature 
and  topical  subjects.  There  is  room  for  some  improvement  in  the  intel- 
lectual standard  of  the  ministry  to-day,  and  for  serious  application  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  no  less  than  there  was  in  those  times  for  which 
the  Reformers  devised  the  Exercise. 
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